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and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to doit. Rev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 
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and the British BeeJournal, both for $3.50 a year. 
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DADANT’S 


HONEY CROP! 


Our crop being very large, we offer THIRTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS of extracted Honey 


FOR SALE 


at REASONABLE PRICES. Wehave bothclover 
and fall honey. Samples sent on receipt of stamps 
to pay postage. The honey can be delivered in 
any shape to suit purchasers. 

Send 1c. for our 24-page Pamphlet on Harvest- 
ing, Handling and Marketing extracted honey. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


5ABly 


1876. 





CROWN 1882. 








The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in 
exi+tence. Took first premium at St. Louis Fair 
im 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. Descriptive 
Circular sent free to all on application. —— 

Address, ELVIN AKMSTRONG, 
Prop’r. of the Crown _Bee Hive Factory and Apiary, 
JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


From JAMES HEDDON, July 27th, 1883.— Your 
Foundation is certainly the nicest and best handled 
of any I have seen on the market. It is the only 
foundation true to sample I have ever received. 





From JAMES HEDDON, Aug. 10th, 1883.—I will 
eontract for 2,000 pounds of foundation for next 
season on the terms of your letter. 


From A. H. NEWMAN, Aug. 24th, 1883.—Book my 
order for 5,000 pounds for spring delivery. 

From C. F. MUTH. Dec. 12, 1883.—Book my order 
for 2,000 Ibs. of heavy; 1,000 Ibs. of thin, and 500 
ibs. of extra thin. 


Dealers, send in your orders for next spring 
while wax is cheaper, and save trouble and money. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
5ABly Hamilton, Hancock co., LIL. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


Containing 320 pages, and over 
25,000 Words, Rightly and Plainly Defined 


Too make the pronunciation easily understood 
every word is phonetically re-spelied, and the syl- 
lables and accents made perfectly plain, so that no 
one who consults this book can miss the proper 
word to use, and giving it proper pronunciation. 





tS” This Dictionary is our Premium for 
aClub of 3 subscribers to the Weekly (or its 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to 
other Books selected from our Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 ; all by mail, postpaid. 





BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind,weallow 
25 per cent. discount, and prepay postage. Special 
rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee - Keeping.—A 
Translation of the Masterpiece of that most 
celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. 
Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by Charlies N. 
Abbott, Ea-editer of the “British Bee Journal.” 
Dr. Dzierzon is one of the atest living authori- 
ties on Bee Culture. To him and the Baron of 
Berlepsch we ure indebted for 
known of scientific bee culture. Concerning this 
book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 
can but tind a warm welcome on this side of the 
Atlantic.” Mr. A. 1. Root says of t: “Old father 
Dzierzon....bas probably made greater strides in 
scientific apicuiture than any one man...For real 
scientific value, it would well repay any bee- 


keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- | 


tific research, to purchase acopy. Cloth, #2. 

Queen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A full 
and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years’ 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way to raise queens. Never 
before published. Price, $1.00 

Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary.—This Manual is elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is pet cake mrnasiee, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa —— production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means can afford 
to dowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; pauper cover. #1. 

Bees and Heney, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas GQ. 
Newman.—Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” *‘ Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fuirs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75ec.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 

Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
| ae sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, S5e.; per dozen, 5O¢ce. 


Preparation of Honey fer the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc.. by T. G. 
Newman. 
Honey.’ Price 10c. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees. — 
Hints to Beginners. by Thomas G. Newman. This 
is a chapter from “ Beesand Honey.” Price, Se. 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advances views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 24 engravings. 
ter from *“* Bees and Honey.” Price, 10c. 


Bees tn Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. 
Honey.” Price, 5e. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@c, 

Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of al) kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 ec. postpaid. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tabies for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than an 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 

lete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustria! Facts, Caiculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Lega! Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,00 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


much that is | 


This is a ehapter from “Bees and| _’,. . . ° : ~ 
| Sein Kapitel,worin die neuefte Methode 








This is a chap- | 


Kendall’s Horse Beok. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses,and much valuable 
horse information Pwice 2c. for either the 
English or German editions. 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
Te author treuts the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail to interest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—®1.50. 

The Hive § Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 

Novice’s A BC of Bee-Cultare, by A. lL. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.25. 

King’s Kee-Keepers’ Text-BReok, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, %1.00. 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, ®2. 

Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping. full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, Tie. 

Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert RK. Konnke. Price, @5ec. 

Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—-A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. 15ec. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. Itgives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees. Price, 10c. 

Dzierzon Theory :— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments todemonstrate them. 14 c. 

Aplary Register, for SYSTEMATIC WORK 
in the APIARY. ‘The larger ones can be used 
for a few colonies, give room for an increase of 
numbers, and still keep the record all together in 
one book. Prices: For 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 
colonies, $1.50; for 200 colonies, $2.00, 


Deutsche Huecher, 


Ueber Bienenjzict. 

Bienen Kultur, oder erfolqreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt 
Pelehrungen iiber folgende Geqenjtinde 
—Oertlid feit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzen—GErgiehung derKonigin 
—fiittern — Sdwarmen — Ableqer— 
Verjeben—J talienifir en—Riijewer 
von RKoniginnen—Ausziehen—VBienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 


fiir die Herridtung des Honigs fiir den 
Handel befdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents, 

Honig als Nahrung und 
M edizin—von Thomas Y.Newman. 


| Diefes enthalt eine Flare darftelliing iiber 


This is a chapter from “ Bees and | 


| Befchaffenheit, Qualitat 


Bienen und Honig des Wlterthums ; die 
Quellen und 


, 


| Rubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 


y| 


Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 


‘wie man Honigfuchen, Formfiidelden, 
Puddings, Schaumfonfect 


Dit 
~~ 


eine, u.f.w 
zubereiten faun; ferner Honig als 
Medizin mit vielen Rezepten. Es tft fiir 
ben Gonjumenten bejtimmt, und follte 
vieltaufjendfaltig iiber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 

Das Pferd und feine 
RKranfheiten—Von B.Y. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetijd 
geordnetes Verzeidnif; der verjdhiedenen 
| Pferdefranfheiten, jammt den Arjaden, 
| Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
| lung derfelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IR | Jt will be remembered that we sent 
\y j 


Mr. E. E. Jordan, of White Sulphur 
a representative to the Toronto Con- 


Springs, Va., has sent us the follow- 





Published every Wednesday, by vention, and that a Report of the ing with this introduction: ‘I have 
THOMAS G. NEW MAN, Convention, written by Mr. W. F.| just clipped this from one of our best 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, Clarke, was published in the Weekly | and most popular papers, and hope 
BEE JOURNAL for Sept. 26, the very | you will think it worth a place in the 
/next week after the Convention, and | Ber JourRNAL:” 
> We have received a copy of the | jn the following number for Oct. 3, Tan © v ; 
report of the Kansas State Board of | we published the Reports of Vice- all this aahaalall iseuan ko oneon ie 
P " ° . . “ < . « « OgTeSS s 
Agriculture for the quarter ending | Presidents, President’s address, and on record that the Virginian is still 
Dec. 31, 1883. Init we finda Table | the essay of Mr. Clarke. Now, inthe|the old Virginian; and let us be 
showing the honey and wax product, | light of these facts, it is refreshing to ns eg 1 nang _ —_ his aotid 
¢ ber of colonies of bees in | ye: f e tar ° tovl0nS OF honor, truth, piety, purity, 
= _ oo = ve = e . : . ] | read the following letter : and hospitality, is a good anchor to the 
1e State in 1882. ie totals are as rhs - ae he have| Nation. This old Virginis — 
follows: Colonies of bees, 19,752. | By the way, Mr. Newman, why have whose solid 4. th. ‘ihe sot co 
eres — sy 8s"°*- | you never given us a full report of the | o: buildin: - + ny 4 have had my 
Honey product, 312,421 lbs. Wax, 4,475 | Toronto Convention ? A motion was | \ en ie | uulding a barn. Every timber 
pounds. offered by Dr. Brown, and supported | of ron ine f [ have Bod to approve 
sist ilpecilipmcss by Judge Andrews, of Texas, to have | @ get me ~~" 80 idity and perma- 
a the minutes published in pamphlet | th _—. - ra — 1S blossoming near 
«@ We have a few photographs | form and distributed to the members ; | i SOVONtiCS, Pt a : he stumps and 
(cabinet size) just taken, of the Rev. | the motion carried, but the report does | tick to = thn ung with his big oak 
L. L. Langstroth, which we can send|not come, for some reason or other. | 5U1CK to see that it is “solid! solid ! 
to the ‘6 not : th f 50 et , From hints received at Flint, there is solid! sah!” He-.is building a stone 
o those desiring them for 50 cts. each, . 








a nigger in the fence somewhere. | wall about his thousands of mountain 
postage prepaid. Wm. Mornous. § | @€TeS, and, although he well knows 
——-- — Dearborn, Mich., Jan. 5, 1884. | he will never live to see it completed, 


jhe lays the foundation deep in the 
Of course the resolution to pag We oni gag — _ And his 
6s : - ea ape 4 |character, as well as those of his 
‘the minutes published in pamphlet | eighbors, seems to be quite as sub- 
form” has nothing to do with us, or| ctatial. At breakfast one morning a 
the BEE JouRNAL. Why it has not| bottle of honey. socalled, was brought 
been done, we knownot. Perhaps the | Upon —_ woe be aprons upon the 
+ ectaes man avniain it eatiefactarily | Crisp and smoking corn cakes. e 
Secretary can explain it satisfactorily | this “honey ” areved o> en glucose. 
| to our correspondent. | This glucose had been poured in upon 
The mystery under cover of “ hints | W pee Mn. “ pk sen gg mem 
; . 2° ae we intorect,| lad made by machinery. The gooc 
received at Flint,” is rathe r interest-| ond gray old man had just finished 
‘ing. If any one has anything to say, saying grace. But he got up. He 
. : ‘ it is more dignified and honest to| struck his fist in the air, and I tell 
of American Seedling Roses for the speak it right out, than to hint and | you he fairly turned the atmosphere 
season of 1883-4. nt aa al “ African in the blue. *“‘In France, sah, that grocer’s 
Tee ee sc ge pe Oe 4 He an , store would be neg og confiscated in 
: . sat wood pile. ill you please speak | ten minutes, sah. e would be tried 
Price Lists for 1884.—The follow- | 9.4 sr. Morhous— for adultery, sah. It means that you 
ing are on our desk : : shall not adulterate sugar, or tea, or 
coffee, or honey, or any of God’s gifts 
- to man, sah! Honey! Honey! That’s 
To whom did the} of the work of bees.sah. Its glucose, 
hints refer? What were they hint-| sticky, stinking glucose, sah!” — 
ing about ? 


G@ Mr. W. F. Clarke has removed | 
from Guelph to Speedside, Ontario, 
Canada. His correspondents will 
please take due notice. 

a 

te The Apiculturist for January is* 
received ; it contains a full-page like- 
ness of Mr. Langstroth. 

aligning detach 

Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, 

N. Y., have sent us their Price List 


* “Speaking may relieve you !” 
M. Richardson, Port Colborne, Ont., 


16 pages—hives and apiarian supplies. Who hinted ? 
J.C. Mishler, Ligonier, Ind., 1 page 
—Italian bees and queens. 
J.T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Ky., 1 
page—Italian queens. | ——— 


The above is copied from the Win- 
; chester, Va., Times, and shows the 
A. H. Newman, Chicago, Ills., 36; gg The pamphlet on “ Wintering | growth of popular indignation at the 
pages—bee- keepers’ supplies. | Bees.” containing the“ Prize Essays” | nefarious work of adulteratiors. It 

I. R. Good, Tullahoma, Tenn.., ; on that subject read at the Centennial | also shows how that “ scientific pleas- 
al rian and Italian bees an Bee-Keepers’ Association, is now “‘out antry ois (lie) of Prof. Wiley, is deceiv- 

Jas. H. French, Elizabethtown, Ky.., | of print.”” The edition is exhausted, | ing conscientious men in every portion 
1 page—Combination bee hive. | and it will not be reprinted. of the country. 
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That Glucose Fraud, Again. 


Mr. Henry Jones has sent us the 
Detroit Free Press of Jan. 14, with the 
following paragraph marked : 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—The Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, through 
President O. C. Marsh, to-day made a 
report on glucose to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. After stating 
what starch sugar is, how manufac- 
tured, and chiefly used, the report 
says: The’ starch sugar industry in 
the United States gives employment 
to 29 factories, having an estimated 
— of $5,000,000, consuming 40,- 

bushels of corn per day, and pro- 
ducing grape sugar and glucose of the 
annual value of nearly $10,000,000. In 
Germany in 1881-82 there were 39 fac- 
tories of this sort, consuming 70,000 
tons of starch, producing 40,000 tons 
of starch sugar. 

A thorough investigation of the 
whole subject was made by members 
of the academy, and as a result the 
following facts appear: That the 
manufacture of sugar from starch is 
a long-established industry, scientifi- 
cally valuable and commercially im- 
portant ; that the processes it employs 
at the present time are unobjection- 
able in character, and leave the pro- 
duct uncontaminated; that starch 
sugar thus made and sent into com- 
merce, is exceptional in purity and 
uniformity of composition, and con- 
tains no injurious substance, and that, 
though having at best only about two- 
thirds of the sweetening power of 
cane sugar, yet starch sugaris in no 
way inferior to cane sugar in regard 
to healthfulness, there being no evi- 
dence before the committee that maize 
starch sugar, either in its normal con- 
dition or fermented, has any deleteri- 
ous effect upon the system, even when 
taken in large quantities. 


We are well aware that glucose can 


R. Fletcher, lecturer of chemistry in 
Boston Universty and State Assayer 
of Massachusetts; by Prof. R. C. 
Kedzie, of the Agricultural College 
of Michigan, and more recently by 
Prof. Geo. A. Mariner and Dr. T. D. 
Williams, of Chicago, as well as by 
hundreds of other highly competent 
and credible analysis throughout the 
country. 

Prof. Fletcher, in a letter to Mr. G. 
T. Angell, the distinguished humani- 
tarian and reformer, of Boston, says: 
‘** T have recently made three analyses 
of glucose and two of glucose syrup, 
and have found quantities of the free 
sulphuric acid in every case.” 


Prof. Mariner, in a letter to the 
same gentleman, says: ‘‘I have ex- 
amined several syrups made essen- 
tially and entirely of glucose, and 
found in them chlorides of tin,calcium, 
iron and magnesia, and in quantities 
which made very poisonous.” 


A family by the name of Doty, liv- 
ing at Hudson, Mich., recently pur- 
chased some syrup of a grocer in that 
village. The members of the family 
ate freely of the syrup, and were all 
made very sick by its use. They be- 
came alarmed and sent acan of the 
syrup to the Michigan Agricultural 
College for analysis, supposing it to 
contain poison. The result of the 
analysis of this syrup induced Prof. 
Kedzie, of the University, to examine 
a number of table syrups purchased 
promiscuously from the _ grocery 
shops, in all of which he found poison. 

Dr. Williams has made a careful 





be made without leaving sulphuric 
acid and other poisons in it, hv+ it is 
done only in the laboratories of chem- 
ists, where absolutely pure materials 
are used, and the greatest of care ex- 
ercised in its manufacture. But when 
made in quantities in the glucose fac- 
tories, of materials which would have 
been rejected by chemists, glucose 
ts just what we find it in the adulter- 
ated articles of commerce. The glu- 
cose incommon use and the glucose 
of the laboratory are very far from 
being identical, in so far as purity is 
concerned. 

To use the samples made in the lab- 
oratory, to aid in the sale and use of 
the impure glucose of the factories is 
but adding another fraud to the list! 
When made of pure materials, and 
with great care, it cannot be profitably 
used for the purposes of adulteration, 
and if not so used, it is of no value. 

Analyses of glucose and glucose 
syrup have been made by Prof. Charles 





analysis for use of a number of sam- 
ples of glucose syrup and of sugars 
adulterated with glucose, in every 
case finding free sulphuric acid. 

The presence of all the impurities 
found by the chemists whom we have 
quoted are readily accounted for. If 
iron pipes are used for conveying thé 
steam for heating the contents of the 


dissolve some of the iron, and thus 
sulphate of iron (copperas) will ap- 
pear. If too little chalk is used free 
sulphuric acid will remain in the} 
syrup. Thechalk being carbonate of | 
lime, its use will explain why lime is 
sometimes found in the syrup in large | 
quantities. 

The extent to which this spurious 
sweet—glucose—enters into the prep- 
aration and manufacture of articles 
of food, is quite alarming, and de- 
mands stringent laws against its en- 
croachments upon the health of the 
general public. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Jan. 21, 1884. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y—There is no particular change to note 
in demand or price of extracted honey. Demand 
seems gradually improving, but the market being 
well supplied, and almost —". arrivals, keeps pri- 
ces down. It brings 7@10c. The market of comb 
honey is as last reported. Choice in small sections 
brings 16@20c. from store. 


In my last market report you make me say: “A 
choice article of comb honey in ‘4% Ib. sections 
brings,” etc. I wish to have it stated that I have 
sold a good deal of comb honey in | and 2 Ib. sec- 
tions during this winter, and that | had notasingle 
call for 4 lb. sections. No doubt I should havesold 
them if | had some, but | am certain that they 
would have brought no better price than 1 |b. sec- 
tions, nor would they have sold faster. I 
whether they would have sold as well. I have, 
therefore, no particular use for % Ib. sections of 
comb honey. I do not ore to them, if the honey 
is choice; this is the best l|can say of them. One 
time this winter we had 600 barrels or more of ex- 
tracted honey on hand. We have now more than 
400 barrels on hand yet. Margins and demand 
have, so far, been very unsatisfactory. Reason: 
“Slow business among manufacturers.” But I 
have not been lazy, working up uses for honey, and 
if 1 do not report a very large demand for extrac- 
ted honey in the very near future, then I have 
made a mistake. 


BEESW AX—Scarce; brings 28@32c. on arrival. 
CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 17@22c. Dark and second quality, 
14@15c.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 
rels, 9@4410c.; dark, 8@9c. 

BEESW AX—Prime yellow,27@29 c. 


H.K. & F.B THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—Goes off slowly, and prices are lower on 
sections that are imperfectly filled. The demand 
seems to be chiefly for lots that are fancy in ap- 
pearance, and in every way perfect sales are made 
of 1 lb. sections at 15@20c.; 144@2 Ib. sections, 14@ 
18c.; dark and mixed in color, very slow, at about 
12@13c. Extracted honey steady, but limited de- 
mand; prices range from 7@10c. per Ib. 

BEESW AX—Scarce, at 28@35c., according to 
color and cleanliness. 


R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





vat, the sulphuric acid will attack and 


| HONEY—The extreme cold weather of the past 
| week has put a check onthe movements of honey, 
| both in and out, and some slight concessions made 
| in prices. Extra choice, 1 and 2 lb. sections, 17@ 
| 18¢; dark and irregular, 15@16c. Sales for the week 
| about 2,000 Ibs; receipts 3,000. Extracted slow; 
| sales about 2,500 lbs., at 8@8}¢c; receipts light. 

| 

| 


JEROME TWICHELL, 514 Walnut Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


| 

HONEY—Fancy comb scarce, and prices for 
| the same are tirm, but offerings of other descrip- 
| tions receive little or noattention. White to extra 
| white comb, 15@20c; dark to good, 9@11c; extrac- 
| soe. choice to extra white, 6@7}¢c; dark and cand- 
| led, 5@— 
| BEESW AX—Wholesale, 27144@30¢. 


STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 
ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY —In fair demand. 
strained and extracted, 7@8c. 
BEESW AX—Firmer, at 30G3ic. 


W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 
CLEVELAND. 


Comb, 13@18c.; 


HONE Y— Honey continues in excellent demand, 
as reported last; every lot of choice white comb 
is taken up as fast as it comes at 18c. in quantity 
for 1 lb. sections, and an occasional sale at 19; in 
avery few instances only, 20c. has been reached. 
Broken lots and second quality is very slow sale. 
For extracted there is no demand. 

BEESWAX-~—Is eagerly inquired for at 28@30c., 
but none to supply the demand. 


A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—Our market is rather dull, and supply 
more than exceeds the demand; would not advise 
shipments to this market. 2 lb. comb, 16@18c.; 1 Ib. 
comb, 18@20c.; extracted, 8@10c. 

BEESWAX —32@35c. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Nebraska State Convention. 





The Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at Lincoln; Neb., 
Jan. 9, 1884, and was called to order 
by President Von Dorn at 2:30 p. m. ; 
upon roll call more old members were 
found present than ever before during 
the history of the association. 

The minutes of the last annual 
meeting were read and approved. 
The ‘Treasurer’s report was read and 
referred to a committee on finance, 
consisting of Messrs. Hawley, Rose, 
and Muir; the committee reported 
favorably, and it was approved. The 
President’s address was then made 
special order of business for 10 a. m., 

an. 10. 

The election of officers was made a 
special order of business for 2:30 p. 
m., Jan. 10, in order that ali might be 
present. 

It was stated that foul brood had 

made its appearance in our State, and 
a resolution was unanimously adopted 
to appoint a committee to thoroughly 
investigate the statement and report 
to the association with such resolu- 
tions and recommendations as to them 
may seem proper. Messrs. Hawley, 
Muir and Culbertson were appointed 
as such committee. 
_ No other business being especially 
in order, the association discussed the 
following: ‘‘ What size of hive is the 
best to extract from ?” 

Prof. H. Culbertson, of the State 
Agricultural College, Lincoln, took 
the ground that an 8-frame Lang- 
stroth was too small, even if two- 
story, but preferred a large one-story 
hive, and was of the opinion that 
where more than one-story was used, 
that, during the honey flow, entrances 
in the upper story was beneficial, 
from the fact that bees always used 
any crack or opening that existed in 
the u per story. 

G. M. Hawley, of Lincoln, was of 
the opinion that by using a perforated 
honey board 8-frame Langstroth hives 
could be tiered up and extracted from, 
with the best vesults. The board pre- 
venting the combs, in different stories, 
from being bridged together. 

R. V. Muir, of Brownville, uses 10- 
frame Langstroths and thinks them as 
ood as any; tiers up by raising the 
ull top and putting an empty one in 
between. Out of 30 colonies, only one 
queen went upto the second story; 
he thinks it an easy matter to put in 
empty combs and keep her down. 


The Secretary: At present I run’for | the brood-nest to encourage heat for 


extracted honey, and use an 8-frame 
Langstroth, but believe that a large 
one-story hive is the best for ex- 
tracted honey, from the fact that I 
believe that ih bom will store their 
load in the empty cell that is the most 
convenient. and such room can be 
furnished convenient to the entrance 
in alarge hive. I would not recom- 
mend any one to make such a large 





hive, from the fact that the market is 
liable to change, and in that case we 
might want to change from extracted 
to comb honey, and Ido not think a 
large one-story hive as suitable for 
comb honey as a small two-story one. 
I believe in having a hive that is the 
most suitable for either kind of honey, 
and lamof the opinion that the 8- 
frame Langstroth comes nearest to 
filling the bill. I use a perforated 
honey board to keep from the bridg- 
ing, Mr. Hawley speaks of, but do not 
think a queen-excluder can be made 
to work satisfactorily in all cases. 
During the past two years,if I had 
used.an excluder to keep the queen 
from the second-story, she would have 
been kept from laying almost entirely, 
for want of space, because the lower 
story was kept so full that the queen 
had searcely any place to lay. unless 
she went above. Of course I thought 
the bees moved the honey above, in 
the night, but then the lower story 
was filled again before noon, and the 
consequence was that I found nearly 
as many queens above as below. The 
greatest objection to two-story ex- 
tracting hives is lifting a heavy second 
story off and on, to get to ripe honey 
in the lower story. When extracting, 
I always leave some of the oldest 
honey for winter. 


E. A. Butterfield, of York, made 
seven fly holes in the second story, 
and only four of them were used. 


The President and F. E. Colwell 
liked fly holes. Mr. Colwell’s bees, in 
a honey flow, flew directly in the hole. 


W. F. Tucker’s bees did the same. 


Mr. Hunt’s bees used the fly hole 
— they wanted to get out and sting 
1im. 

N. Pursen, of Florence: The in- 
stinct of bees we believe naturally in- 
clines them to use but one entrance, 
and I think that is sufficient. I think 
that young bees receive the honey 
from the field bees and store it in the 
cell. Inthe latter part of the day, I 
have seen brood covered with honey, 
and in the morning uncovered ; I think 
a bee two days old will carry honey, 
and do not change much in appear- 
ance until they go to the field. 


The President had seen bees come 
from the field and go directly and 
stick their head in a cell apparently 
unloading. It wasa very easy mat- 
ter to watch a bee by dusting it with 
flour. 

C. B. Darrow, of Geneva, inquired 
|if it would not be advisable to use the 
lower story entirely for extracting, 
and keep the queen above, as the in- 
dications are that the bees store the 
most readily below. 





Mr. Pursen said that the instinct of 
| the bee is against Mr. Darrow’s ques- 
|tion. He thought they stored over 
|curing the honey. In 1882 his honey 
five days after extracting, but in 1883 
it was good at once as soon as ex- 


equally in all directions, and put the 
pollen in the lower story. 

W.F. Tucker inquired if we could 
| not cure honey as well after extract- 
ing as before. 





was not good for table use for four or 


L. B. Boggs, of Tilly, had hived a 
strong swarm or foundation, and in 
ten days it was filled ; he took out two 
uncapped combs of very green honey, 
and in ten days it was ripe and good. 
The Secretary being called for, be- 
lieved that in the hive was the proper 
place to cure honey, from the fact 
that it was in bodies of very small 
quantities,also the heat of the bees 
was present, and the dampness in the 
honey had to rise but a short distance 
to come to the surface and be carried 
off and evaporated. Honey was an 
absorbent of dampness, if exposed to 
damp air. He had noticed honey, ex- 
posed to damp air in wet weather be- 
come thin and watery on top, while 
deeper down in the honey it was 
thick. Honey put in damp cellars 
should always be put in air-tight ves- 
sels as it will gather dampness and 
sour; and then, of course, the bee- 
keeper was to blame, and really I do 
not know but whathe is, for not ed- 
ucating his customers better, with 
labels, etc. I use oak barrels, which 
I cannot — from leaking even with 
paraffine, and when I returned from 
Chicago, last fall, it was uncommonly 
wet and rainy, and the floor of m 
honey room being partly covered wit 
honey, which leaked from the barrels, 
it had absorbed the dampness until it 
was almost as thin as water, and made 
an excellent skating rink. My honey 
is all from heart’s-ease. 

Mr. Hunt uses basswood barrels, 
and afew years ago extracted bass- 
wood honey one day and shipped the 
next, and the barrels were not un- 
corked for three months, when the 
honey was found to be all right. 


President Von Dorn then announced 
that out of 30 reports — durin 
fall, showing 918 in the spring an 
1,432 in the fall, 49,996 pounds of honey 
was taken. 

Adjourned until 7 p. m. 

The meeting was called to order. 
and an address of welcome delivered 
by H. W. Hardy, of Lincoln, and re- 
plied to by T. L. Whitbeck, of Wahoo. 

hese were excellent, but time and 
space compel us to leave them out. 
Next in order was the reading of an 
essay written by T. L. Von Dorn, on 
the old, old subject of wintering, dys- 
entery, etc., and the entire evening 
was taken up in discussing it—each 
one having his own style and theory, 
about as is usual when discussing any 
subject. 

Jan. 10.—Met at 10 a. m., and the 
President addressed the Convention 
as follows: 

At the close of the 5th year of our 
| Association, I congratulate you on the 
| advancement we have made, both in 

point of numbers and ability. From 
| the small beginning made at Omaha, 
‘our numbers have steadily increased 
‘until our membership is scattered 











over quite an extent of the State, and 
embraces some of the very best of 
| ractical and successful apiarists. 
| ‘The proceedings of our sessions have 


tracted. Bees enlarge the brood nest | been of great interest to those bee- 


keepers who have been unable to at- 
tend them, as well as to those who 


were present, and I would recommend 
' that a more full and careful report be 
| furnished for publication. 
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In accordance with my own views, 
and with the concurrence of the other 
members of the executive committee, 
I have assumed the responsibility of 
calling the annual meeting on the sec- 
ond Wednesday instead of the second 
Thursday, as provided in the constitu- 
tion governing us. The chief reason 
for such action being the increased 
time, it would allow members to re- 
turn to their homes, liable as we are 
to delaying storms at this time of the 
year. L hope the action will meet with 
your approval, ard that the change 
will be made permanent by suitable 
action of this body. 

The exhibition at the State Fair was 
by far the best ever had, both in bees 
and honey; and it now seems desira- 
ble that provision be made for in- 
creased space for a proper display of 
our products. Objection was made 
last year to allowing us the space al- 
ready granted, and as, so far as I 
know, there is no other suitable place 
upon the grounds, it seems probable 
that unless additional room is made, 
we will be without a location in which 
to make an exhibit. I would advise 
that the matter be given careful con- 
sideration. In this connection, I! 
would suggest that our exhibition be 

made of a more instructive charac ter, 
and that, to that end, there be a dai 
manipulation of one or more colonies, 
demonstrating practical apiculture. I | 
would also suggest a consideration of | 
the rules to govern such exhibits. 


The exhibitors and bee-keepers at | 
large are under many oo gy meta to 
the Hlon. B. E. B. Kennedy, Superin- 
tendent of Class 7, Bees and Honey, 
for the very able and courteous man- 
ner in which he supervised our exhib- 
it. His zeal in our chosen pursuit, his 
courtesy and kindness to all, and his | 
earnest effort in our behalf, merit our 
warmest thanks. The various officials | 
of the State Fair have also shown 
their usual courtesy, leaving nothing | 
to be desired, except a suitable place | 
to exhibit. 

Next to the production, one of the|c 
most important subjects is the mar- 

| 
|< 
| 
| 

















keting of honey, and Iam convinced 
that but few understand it well. I 
would suggest that the subject be | 
made a special order early in our ses- 
sion. 

Our Association was represented at 
the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
nual meeting, at Chicago, Ill., by our 
Secretary and President, and quite | 
full notes were taken of the proceed- | 
ings, which will be valuable for refer- 
ence in our debates. I would suggest | 
that two of our number be delegated 
to attend these annual mee tings, that 
we may have the full benefit to be 
derived therefrom. The railroads of | 
our State, always ready to advane e the | 
gener: 1 good, again laid us under ob- | 
ligations, the “"B. & M. furnishing | 
transportation for your representative 
upon this oecasion. 

I would call your attention to the 
fact that we are liable, unless great | 
care is taken, to have foul brood in- 
troduced into our State, which would 
be a deplorable calamity. As we are 
every year buying more or less largely 
of bees and queens from points east of | 
here, and as it was openly stated at! 


an- 

















| Bishop, 


taken 


the Chicago Convention, mentioned 
above, that unscrupulous parties were 
disposing of bees known to be infected. 
I feel that our Association should take 
prompt action in the premises, and 
mature, if possible, some plan by 
which, if introduced, it may be at once 
stamped out, and its further spread 
prevented. 

This address closes the third year 
during which I have been honored by 
being your presiding officer. I would 
suggest the propriety of electing an- 
other, as there may be acommendable 
desire in others for the honors, and 
in those who conld add new vigor to 
our Association. We should not let 
any felling actuate us, but that of a 
generous rivalry in advancing our 
mutual good. While fully apprecia- 


ting your good wishes, and bearing | 
most cheerful testimony to the many 


kindnesses shown me, I am sincere in 
the opinion that a change may be of 
advantage to us all. 

T. L. VONDORN. 


The above address was referred to a 
committee consisting of J. R. Ballard, 
Chas. R. Thompson and Jas. W 
who, after a short absense, 
made the following report : 

‘* In regard to the President 
{ing the responsibility of calling 
annual meeting one day earlier than 
is fixed by the constitution, we heartily 
approve of, and recommend that the 
second Wednesday in January be 
permanently fixed us the time for the 
annual meeting. instead of the second 
Thursday. We would further recom- 
mend that a committee be appointed 
to confer with the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, and do all in their power to 
secure ample room for the exhibition 
of our apiarian products. Your com- 
mittee would still further approve of 


assum- 


| our President’s suggestion that a dele- 


gation of two or more of our members 


| be elected to atte nd the Northwestern 
Assoe iation at Chicago 


Bee-Keepers’ 
during the fall of 1884.’ 

The report was adopted 

ommittee discharged. 

The committee on Treasurer’s and 
Secretary's report, said they had ex- 

amined them and found them cerrect. 

The report adopted and bill of $11.50 
for stationery ordered paid. 

The hour having arrive d for the 
election of officers. ‘the following were 
| unanimously elected: T. L. Von Dorn 
| President: S. L. Thomas Vice-Presi- 
dent; R. V. Muir Treasurer, and M. 
| L. Trester Secretary. 

The President and Secretary were 
then elected as dele gates to the North- 
western Bee- Keepers’ Society. 

Thefoul brood question was then 
up and discussed at great 
length; it being ascertained that the 
disease existed at two points in the 


State—one of them having been cer-| 


tainly brought from Illinois, and the 
other appeared in bees brought from 
Illinois, but it is not known “whether 


the disease was brought or not in the | 


last case, but from the circumstances 
surrounding them, it is reasonable to 
believe that they were diseased when 
received. 

Prof. Culbertson then offered the | 
| following remarks on fungus growth, | 
which he stated was a vegetable! 


the | 


and the | 


growth, consisting of spores or parti- 
cles so small and light that they would 
float in the air, and that each kind of 
fungus growth had its own food to 
live and prey upon, and did no harm 
in any other place. For instance, foul 
brood was a fungus growth. and lived 
upon the larve of bees, and from what 
he had read, did not affect the old 
bees or the eggs. Diphtheria was the 
result of fungus growth, and found 
the place for it to take root and grow 
in the throat and vicinity of the 
human family, the condition of ¢ hild- 
rens’ throats being more adapted to 
its taking root and growing than in 
the throats of adults. The smut of 
corn is a fungus growth, also the rust 
(on wheat; that Prof. Burrill had 
| shown that the pear blight was a fun- 
gus growth, that we were indebted 
to the German scientists for these 
facts. as there was but few magnify- 
ing glasses in the United States pow- 
|erful enough to be used satifactorily 
in their researches ; that one spore or 
|seed of fungus growth, when coming 
in contact with its natural food, would 
inashort time produce millions and 
millions of spores or seeds, which 
would, in many cases, float in all di- 
rections, making destruction in its 
course. 

The committee on foul brood made 
their report, which was referred back, 
and the committee directed to consult 
with the Governor and Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State, and recommend such 
action as to them seems proper. 

The Committee elected to confer 
with the State Board of Agriculture 
| were T. L. Von Dorn, G. M. Hawley, 

and E. Shugart. Beatrice. 

Bee pasturage being brought up, 
Mr. Ballard spoke very highly of dan- 

| delion and alsike clover, stating that 

he had seen 4 or 5 bees on one blossom 
of dand lion, and recommends alsike 
clover, as it will take root on the prai- 
rie. 

G. M. Cooper, Beatrice, gave it as 
his opinion that white clover did not 
secrete any honey last spring, on ac- 
count of the cool weather. 

P. M. Aldrich said that his bees 
worked on rape long after frost. No 
one present had ever seen rape fail. 

Mr. Colwell sowed the roadside 

| twice last year, and had a continuous 
| bloom all summer and late in the fall; 
puts about one peck to the acre on the 
roadside. 

Mr. Hawley sows about 6 lbs. of rape 
seed per acre. 

Mr. Colwell’s bees havea great feast 

on box elder sap, early in spring. 

| Mr. Hawley had sown rape several 
times, but the bees only gathered fast 
enough to build up; he can tell when 
his bees are gathering rape honey by 
the odor. 

©. C. Turney, Ceresco, had seen bees 
work very extensively on the black- 





berry, both blossom and fruit, and also 
on parsely. : 
Wm. Sutton, Elk Creek, saw his 


bees on raspberry and alsike clover ; 
they did a great deal to stimulate his 
bees, although the quantity is limited 
in his locality; they bloom about the 
middle of June. 

‘Races of bees” being taken up, 
several speakers thought that hybrids 
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had many qualities superior to Ital-| the bee-keepers and Citizens of Lin- | him to sow it acertain time, say two 
jans, inasmuch as they were excellent | coln, for kind and generous treatment | weeks after you have sowed your own 
comb builders, and easy to induce into | received from them. | first lot. Then to another you can 
the sections ; some claiming that the|  esolved, That we tender a vote of | give seed enjoining him to sow it, say 
Italians came out too early in the | thanks to the U. P., and B. & M. rail-| a week or ten days after the first. 
spring, and thereby dwindled. | roads, for reduced rates of transporta- | Then if you can get somebody else to 
Mr. Hawley had over 100 colonies of | tion furnished to members of this As- | sow a week after that, or even four or 
Italians and 2 or 3 Cyprians. Cyprians | sociation while attending this meet- | five days, give him the seed and you 
were so cross that he tried to Italian- | ing. | will lose nothing by it. Finally, you 
ize them, but they would not receive| Resolved, That we tender Mr. B. E.| can draw up with your own last sow- 
the queen, and persecuted her, in one| B. Kennedy a vote of thanks for his|ing about the first of August, and 
case, until she flew away. He was not | aid in the apiarian department at the | then your buckwheat * bow ” will not 
at all pleased with them. last State fair, also tothe Y. M. C. A.| only have “two strings,” but about 
Mr. Sutton said his Italians had | Of Lincoln, for the use of room for this | half a dozen. ; 
worked on red clover a great deal|™meeting. — A few years ago Lhit upon a plan 
during the last season. A vote of thanks was also tendered | by means of which I can have a given 
Mr. Buttertield had watched his bees | the Secretary, for work done in the | field of buckwheat blooming continu- 
very closely. and found that last fal] | interests of the Association. (ously for three or four weeks. 
the red clover revived after frost. and M. L. TREsTER, Sec. | fancy I now see some old fogies and 
the Italian bees stored surplus honey | ~- oem 2 young wise-acres smiling incredulously 
from it, which he believed was the | at this. Well, it is a fact neverthe- 
finest honey he ever tasted. less ; and as I have never thought of 
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Mr. Darrow had 20 acres of red clo- | Buckwheat for Honey. | taking out a patent on the secret, I will 
ver in 1888, and bees would not touch | ——- tell all and sundry how the thing is 
it; while in 1882, they left early-sown | ALLEN PRINGLE. |done. Ido not say it can be done on 


buckwheat at 9 a. m., and went to the | : all kinds of soil, but it certainly can 
clover; the honey they gathered from} In sowing buckwheat for honey, I | 0” light soils, sandy or gravelly. _ 
it was excellent. | have found (unusual as it may appear) After first plowing and harrowing 
Mr. said he had 13 acres of red | that the best time is about the first of | the field to be sown, in order to get 
and white clover, which he used as a| August; that is, when there is but | the land well pulverized, I plow again 
pasture, and his children, while going | the one seeding during the season. | 2 deep and shallow furrows alter- 
for the cows, would often count the | Of course if you have plenty of land | nately. The plow must be 80 adjusted 
bees on the clover, one counting white | to devote to buckwheat, and’ sow sev- | that it will be thrown well * to land, 
clover workers, and the other red clo-|eral times during the summer, you | 80 that the earth turned up from every 
ver workers, coming out with various | can commence in May and sow every furrow will fall just short of the next 
results. He does not think they ever| two weeks until the first of August, | one to It, and not fall into it. Havin 4 
mix the load with two kinds of honey. | But my experience is that bees will | got your plow so arranged that it wil 
G. M. Cooper, Beatrice, and others, | not gather from buckwheat early in | run just far enough ** to land” to ac- 
came to the conclusion from the dis- | the season, even when it is yielding | complish this without any extra exer- 
cussions on bee pasturage, that it was | honey freely, unless they cannot get | tion in holding it, you can plow every 
only necessary to plant or sow in Ne-|it anywhere else. Buckwheat sown | alternate furrow shallow by proverty 
braska for the purpose of stimulation | the first of August will bloom during , bearing es the handles. This will 
or increase. the first half of the month of Septem- | leave the land in alternate deep and 
Mr. Muir was of the opinion that| ber, when honey from other sources shallow furrows with cones, more or 
the disposition of a colony of bees de-|is scarce, and the bees will then less regular, between them. Now sow 
pended, to a very great extent, on its | gather from it freely. This, of course, | Your land thus prepared | gn ony 
strength, strong colonies generally | pre-supposes the absence of frost dur- | of the furrows for ease in walking), 
being more cross than weak ones. Ing that time. Last fall my bees had | and harrow thoroughly across the fur- 
At this stage of the meeting, the | nicely commenced the first week in | rows, and your work is done. | ’ 
foul brood question was again sprung,| September to work on the first-of-| This process leaves the grain in = 
and a motion made to appoint Prof. | August-sown buckwheat, when the | soil at different depths from a hal 
Culbertson as State Inspector of that | frost came and promptly stopped the inch to seven o1 eight inches, that 
disease. Also another motion was industrious ingathering. But that/ near the surface coming up first and 
carried, for the President to appoint a| frost last September was exceptionally | the rest following at different times. 
committee of three toconsult with the | early in this latitude. The fall before | You will thus have a continuous and 
regents of the State University, and | (in 1882) there was no frost during | protracted bloom for two or ae 
urge upon them the importance to the | September, as is usually the case here, Weeks or more. On heavy clay the 
State of their directing Prof. Culbert- | and the bees reaped an abundant fall plan would probably not work ; I have 
son to carry out the wishes of our As- | harvest. not tried it on such, but on light soils 
sociation. ‘The committee consisted| To make the most of buckwheat for it is an almost invariable success as I 
of Messrs. Hawley, Trester and/ honey, the best policy the bee-keeper have proved. 





Bishop. ‘can pursue, who has land to spare for Selby, Ont. 
An expression was then taken by/two seedings during the season, is — eee 

the Association, showing a preference | this: Sow the first lot about two For the American Bee Journal. 

for Lincoln as the place for holding | weeks previous to the ordinary time ar : ‘ 

the next annual meeting. ‘your neighbors sow fora crop; and | Can Fertilization and Swarming be 
Mr. Muir then asked the question: | then sow again about the first of Au- Controlled 2 

“Will it pay to keep 80 acres of land | gust as already stated. You will then | ; 

on which there are about 1,600 bass- | have a pretty continuous bloom (frosts | HENRY ALLEY. 


wood trees, 9 and 10 inches in diame- | excepted) for over two months; for | 
ter, exclusively for a bee pasture ?” | the farmers in almost any given lo- We have many and perhaps nearly 
After quite a general expression of | cality vary from ten totwenty days in/aj] the useful and valuable imple- 
opinion, the Association seemed to| their time of sowing buckwheat for a| ments for managing the apiary, that 
come to the conclusion that the owner | cCrop—some sowing as early as the|the bee-keeper demands. A device 
of such a piece of. land, could figure | first week in June, while others SOW |for controlling fertilization and 
with considerable certainty on $1,000 | the last of June and the first of July. | swarming has been about the only ar- 
worth of honey from it annually. | By supplying your neighbors with the | ticle not supplied. We now have that 
The committee on resolutions, con- | seed gratis, they will generally sow at | and I will give a brief description o 
sisting of N. Pursen, P. C. Backus,|the time you may direct—that is,| one that I have been at work upon for 
Omaha, and C.S. Avery, Omaha, re- | within the bounds of a reasonable | g jong time. 
ported as follows : seeding time, so as to raise a crop. The first year I began bee-keeping, 
Resolved, That the thanks of this| Thus you can give seed toa neigh-| I saw the need of some kind of an ar- 
Association are hereby tendered to! bor on one side of you instructing! rangement for destroying drones. I 
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then devised one, the principle fea- 
tures of which I have used during my 
experience with bees. It was simply 
a box,6 or 8 inches square, with a 
piece of tin one inch wide, having a 
rfectly straight edge, nailed across 
he top of one end. A square of glass 
was then used to cover the box, and to 
let the light in, as the drones would 
not enter the trap unless the light at- 
tracted them there. The glass was 
set within 3-16 of an inch of the tin, or 
just room enough was left between 
the edges of the glass and tin fora 
worker bee to pass, while the drones 
could not. A wire-cloth tube was used 
to counect the box and hive, for the 
bees and drones to pass through from 
the brood nest. When the drones and 
queen had once entered the trap, they 
could not return or escape, and hence 
were entrapped. Now, while this con- 
trivance answered every purpose for 
my own use, I never thought I could 
so describe it that one could be made 
without a model to work from, neither 
could I say that the traps, as I have 
made and used them, were as perfect 
as they should be; in fact, I could not 
perfect them for want of proper ma- 
terial. But since the introduction of 
peiforated zinc, I have completed the 
apparatus, and can now pronounce it 
a success. 





I will give a few of its most valua- 


ble features: It is a drone-excluder, 
drone and queen trap combined. Itis 
merely a box 6 inches deep, 10 inches 
long, and 24% inches wide. (They can 
be made much larger if desirable). 
The drone-trap proper is about 4 
inches deep. The bees enter and leave 
the hive through the bottom slide, 
which is of perforated zinc (shown in 
the cut partially drawn out). The 
apartment in which the drones and 
—- are entrapped, is above this. 

he drones, when they attempt to fly, 
cannot pass through the zinc, and are 
compelled to go up through the wire- 
tubes into the trap above, while the 
workers pass out freely through the 
perforations. Now, if itis intended 
to destroy the drones, they can remain 
in the trap, or, if to be preserved, but 
not permitted to fly for 2 or 3 days, 
towards night the slides can be drawn, 
when they will take an airing and en- 
ter the hive again. 

By the use of these traps, queens 
can be mated with the drones from 
any colony in the yard, as no drones 
can take wing from any hive where 
the trap is placed. 

But the most important feature 
about the trap is in connection with 
swarming. It will be found by a 
brief trial that swarming is com- 
pletely within the control of the 








bee- master. When a colony has 
swarmed, and while the bees are in 
the air, the queen will be found inthe 
trap, which can be placed near the bees 
on the ground, or a bench, or near the 
hive they are to occupy. The bees, if 
they have settled, discovering their 
queenless condition, commence to 
leave the cluster in search of her. 
They soon find her in the trap and at 
once settle there. Before all the bees 
have clustered on the trap, the top 
slide should be opened to release the 
queen, when the bees will enter their 
new home, and hiving them is com- 
pleted. The trap then can be placed 
in front of the new hive, and the 
swarm cannot decamp to the woods, 
as is the case sometimes. 

There is another advantage in use- 
ing a trap: The bee-keeper is not 
obliged to run and hive his bees the 
moment the swarm has come off, as 
there is not the least danger of their 
going away without the queen; neither 
is there any danger of his bees swarm- 
ing while he is away from home—gone 
to church, for instance, or away for 
any purpose. Then again, not every 
bee-keeper cares to climb from 10 te 30 
feet into a tree for aswarm of bees, 
especially if the thermometer indicates 
90° or 100° in the shade. 

Such things will be known only as 
in the past, and will be classed with 
the old way of killing bees, to secure 
their honey. With the use of the trap, 
the work of managing and caring for 
the apiary will be greatly lessened, 
and the profits therefrom much larger. 
A queen-and-drone trap should be 
classed with foundation machines, 
honey extractor and movable frames, 
in point of utility and worth. 

Since the above was written, I have 
read with some interest Mr. Heddon’s 
description of his trap. Mine, it will 
be seen, is unlike his, in all respects. 

Wenham, Mass. 


-_—— + + 
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Is Dampness the Cause of Diarrhea? 


0. O. POPPLETON. 





In an article on out-door wintering, 
I once made the statement: ‘‘ Show 
me a practical method of keeping the 
entire inside of my hives perfectly 
free from dampness, andI have no 
further fears of unsuccessful winter- 
ing.”’ Of course, holding that opin- 
ion, which time and a farther com- 
epee of the experiences of others 
1as Only served to strengthen, I can- 
not help being very much interested 
in trying to learn what are the causes 
of dampness in hives, and how to 
prevent it. 

I have had very little experience 
with anything except out-door winter- 
ing, but so far as that is concerned, 
have no doubt but dampness is the 
cause of disease, instead of disease 
being the cause of dampness. Reasons 
for this opinion are: that I frequently 
find hives in the early spring that are 
quite —— inside, chaff, cushions, 
etc., as well as the refuse or excreta 
that is always found on the bottom- 
board at that season of the year, such 
hives almost invariably containing 











bees that are more or less diseased, 
but very frequently not nave an 
more dead bees on the bottom-boa 
than do those hives in which the bees 
have wintered in perfect health. Of 
course, in these cases, it is not at all 
seg the dampness could have 

een caused by the few dead bees that 
were present. 

Again, bees sometimes die from 
starvation ; in which case, so far as my 
observation goes, both the hives and 
their contents, including the bees 
themselves, remain as bright, clean 
and dry as it is possible for hives and 
bees to be; thus showing conclusively 
that bees, even in large numbers, do 
not always cause dampness. 

There are a number of well authen- 
ticated instances where bees have 
wintered in perfect health, in very 
damp cellars, notably the one men- 
tioned by Mr. Balch on page 6 of the 
BEE JOURNAL. Again, several in- 
stances are reported where bees have 
wintered perfectly in cellars having 
spring water running through them, 
in which cases the air was probably 
quite moist all the time. Such facts 
as these have caused some writers to 
jump to the conclusion that dampness 
in no case causes distase. 


I have had occasion a number of 
times during the past few years to 
test the temperature of water from 
drive wells; the water from these 
kind of wells being probably nearer 
like spring water than from any other 
kind of wells. I found the tempera- 
ture of water very constant during 
the entire year, usually being about 
1° warmer in January than in June, 
and in no instance did I tind it lower 
than 45° or higher than 48°. Again, 
I now have a bored well, curbed with 
12-inch patent stone curbing. The 
water in this well having so little ex- 
posure to the outside air, remains at 
about the temperature as was that 
from drive wells (47° at present). We 
have just been having a week of ex- 
treme cold weather, the thermometer 
not being above 10° below zero an 
morning of the week, and below 30° 
three of those mornings; and yet, 
frost has penetrated only about 2 feet 
on the inside of the stone curbing, 
and below that the entire inner sur- 
fuace of the stone curbing is kept free 
from frost by the warmth of the water 
below. Now, is not this exactly what 
a stream of running spring water 
through a cellar does, viz.: keeps the 
air in the cellar at an even degree of 
temperature, about the same as is the 
water ; that is, not far from 45°, which 
seems to be about the nearest right 
temperature to secure safe wintering 
of bees. Not only this, but the same 
aperture out of which the water runs 
to the open air must allow of a return 
draft of pure air, this air being itself 
tempered by its contact with the 
water to about the desired tempera- 
ture. Probably a large body of water 
in acellar acts somewhat similar to 
what spring water does, only not so 
effectually. 

My opinions or theories, whichever 
they may be called, on this subject, 
can be briefly sumarized as follows : 


1. If dampness is not a cause of 
disease, it is almost always (always in 
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my experience) present with disease. 

2. Colonies that have died from 
other ¢auses than diarrhoea, are us- 
ually in a dry condition. 

8. Those causes which produce 
dampness, whatever they are, are un- 
doubtedly the ones that cause disease, 
if dampness itself is not the prime 
cause. 

4. Bees seldom become damp or dis- 
eased in the winter, unless they are 
exposed to long confinement in a 
temperature lower than 45° or 50° 
above zero, or are exposed in the open 
air toa much lower temperature than 
freezing. 

5. A running stream of spring water 
through a cellar is probably the best 
known means of securing an even 
proper temperature for along period 
of time, as well as proper ventilation. 

6. Bees seem to possess the power 
to keep themselves dry in avery damp 
atmosphere, provided the room in 
which they are kept is properly venti- 
lated and kept at a steady medium 
temperature. 

Williamstown, Iowa. 


——_— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Prevention of Swarming. 





CHAS. DADANT. 





As the question on the possibility 
of preventing natural swarming is 
discussed in the bee papers, I desire 
to have my say about it. 


Iam satisfied ; nay, our practice of 
about 15 years, has proved to us that 
natural swarming is always caused 
by a suffering, or by a need that bees 
are unable to satisfy, or, at least, by 
an abnormal condition of the colony 
which swarms. 

The first main cause of natural 
swarming is the lack of room. 

The second main cause is the rear- 
ing of queens during the honey season. 

There are several other causes 
which force the bees to swarm out of 
the regular season, but these deser- 
tions en masse are not whatis called 
natural swarming. We can control 
the first cause by giving our bees 
large hives and large combs, if we 
take care to enlarge the room before 
the harvest time, not by giving empty 
space only, but by giving empty combs 
or comb foundation. 

We use large hives containing 10 or 
11 Quinby frames, 18x11]4 inches; on 
these hives we place, before the honey 
season, a tier of 10 half combs. As 
soon as these surplus combs are about 
half full, we put between them and 
the hive, a second tier, furnished also 
with combs, or comb foundation, and 
sometimes a third tier, and even a 
fourth, if necessary. 

The result is that our prevention of 
Swarming succeeds so well that, in 
one of our large apiaries, numbering, 
last year, 62 colonies, which gave 
15,000 pounds of honey, we did not get 
a single natural swarm. The same 
apiary, this year, increased to $7 by 
artificial swarming, gave 12,000 pounds 
of honey, and only two natural 
swarms. 

Of course all our apiaries did not, 
succeed so well, especially our home 








apiary, on aceount of our sale of 
ueens; these queens being taken 
rom full colonies, During the sum- 
mer their colonies were placed under 
the second cause, that I have assigned 
to natural swarming, and they, or at 
least part of them, swarmed. 


When a colony becomes queenless, 
it raises several queens. As soon as 
the first is hatched she tries to kill 
her sisters in their cells; but if it is 
summer, and if the honey harvest is 
good, the bees oppose this killing, 
and the young queen departs witha 
swarm. 

It is. in part, on account of the an- 
noyance of watching for the swarms, 
and of hiving them, that we have con- 
cluded to stop the rearing of any more 
queens for sale. 

From our experience, in an apiary 
exclusively intended to raise honey, 
if the hives are large, —_ to the 
| ey ample room to lay three or 
our thousand eggs per day, if the bee- 
keeper has the care to provide his bees 
in time with plenty of surplus combs, 
or comb founation, the number of 
natural swarms will rarely exceed 2 
or 3 per cent. annually. This per- 
centage would be reduced to naught 
but for the natural death of queens. 
So small a number of natural swarms 
dispenses with the watching of the 
bees; for, in supposing that every 
swarm is lost, by this lack of watch- 
ing, the loss is small in proportion 
with the value of the time expended 
in watching the apiary for weeks, and 
even months. 


As to the means proposed to prevent 
natural swarming by retaining the 
queens in the hives by perforated tin 
or zinc, let me give my experience in 
that direction. 

About 12 or 14 ‘years ago, our 
lamented friend Quinby had contrived 
a yard furnished with tin all around, 
and fixed in front of the hives, to pre- 
vent the queens from following their 
swarms. The bees would fly from the 
yard, but the queens, who had one of 
their wings clipped, were unable to 
climb under the slippery tin, and com- 
pelled to remain in the yard and to 
return in the hives. 


I had fixed 14 of these yards in front 
of as many hives, containing my best 
queens. When the first swarm went 
out, I watched the queen. I saw her 
make several unsuccessful attempts 
to climb out the yard; but I noticed 
also that the workers, who had not 
followed the swarm, were very angry 
against her, and treated her as they 
used to drones, when they want to get 
rid of them. 


Of course the swarm came back in 
the hive. 

On the next day the same colony 
attempted to swarm again, with the 
same ill-treatment of the queen ; with 
this difference that two, or even three 
workers instead of one, were after her. 

Two others of my colonies with 
yards, tried to swarm also on the same 
day, and both ill-used their queens, as 
the first one had done. 

The three colonies tried again to 
swarm on the following day, and with 
the same increased anger against their 
queens. 





At last, on the evening of that day, 
I found the dead body of the queen 
who had tried three times to follow 
her swarm ; it had been dragged in the 
yard by the bees, after she had suc- 
cumbed, killed or exhausted by the 
ill-treatment of her bees. 

Of course I hastened to swarm both 
the other colonies, and to take out all 
the yards. 

Now, it is certain that the ill-treat- 
ment of the queen by the bees, ill- 
treatment that I was able to see since 
it had begun in the open air, it is cer- 
tain that the same ill-treatment will 
take place in the hives, where the 
queen will be prevented from follow- 
ing the swarms, whatever be the 
means used by the bee-keeper. Quinby 
yards or perforated tin will produce 
the same results. 

Let me now advise my readers, if 
they want to prevent swarming, to re- 
sort to our large hives, andI dare to 
predict them good returns for the in- 
vestment ; for not only natural swarm- 
ing teases the bee-keeper. but the 
colony before swarming lose time in 
remaining idle, and both the swarm 
and the colony do not give as much 

rofit as a colony of the same popula- 

ion which have not swarmed. 

Hamilton, Ill. 


—_-- 
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Working in Supers—Obstinate Bees. 


WM. H. BALCH. 








After reading of Mr. Ware’s trouble 
mentioned on page 27 of the present 
volume, in trying to get his bees to 
work in supers, I was reminded of the 
trouble I formerly had with a colony 
of my best workers. There seems to 
be now and then a colony of bees that 
are so opposed to the wishes of the 
apiarist, that unless he puts them in 
the right position (or, in other words, 
hold some inducement out), they soon 
determine to crowd the brood out of 
the hive, when plenty of surplus re- 
ceptacles are on, in readiness to 
receive the surplus of the honey har- 
vest. The best remedy that I ever 
found, is the extractor. I never have 
found a case but what I cured, by ex- 
tracting about one-half of the honey ; 
if the colony is very strong, extract a 
little more. Place the empty frames 
in the center of the hive; the queen 
will fill them, and they having plent 
of brood to cere for, seem to thin 
that a surplus of honey is needed. I 
have often had such colonies make up 
what they had lost, providing they 
were not neglected too long. 

Oran, N. Y. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Lucas Co., Iowa, Convention. 





A meeting of the bee-keepers of 
Lucas county was*held at the Court 
House in Chariton, lowa, on Dec. 29, 
at 2 p. m., for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a Bee-Keepers’ Association. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Wm. Malone. who stated the purpose 
of the meeting. Mr. . Syde- 
botham was called to the chair. 
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Mr. Wm. Malone made a motion to 
eall the association ‘‘The Lucas 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association,” 
which, being adopted, they proceeded 
to elect their officers, which resulted 
as follows: J. H.Sydebotham, Presi- 
dent; W. P. Davis, Vice-President ; 
W.L. Miller, Treasurer; A. Reusch, 
Secretary. The meeting then pro- 
ceeded to adopt a constitution and by- 
laws, which was signed by the follow- 
ing: J. H. Sydebotham, W. L. Miller, 
A. Reusch, Wm. Malone, E. Sater, A. 
W. Troutman, W. P. Davis, D. C. 
Rook, Isaiah Robinson, W. O. Par- 
menter, J. G. Stafford, J. O. Voris, 
Mrs. Wm. Kent, Milton Good, Geo. 
R. Riker and Evan Morgan. 

Messrs. W. O. Parmenter, Wm. Ma- 
lone. and Geo. W. Riker made some 
remarks about wintering bees. 

All interested in bee-keeping are 
cordially invited to attend our next 
meeting on the first Saturday in 
March, at the Court House in Chari- 
ton, at 1 p. m. A. REUSCH, Sec. 














believe he who advocates doing away 
with this space, thus allowing recep- 
tacles of the upper and lower story to 
rest upon each other, retards pregress 
in apiculture, in just so far as his in- 
*|fluence goes. I think it the duty of 
the JOURNAL to call forth the ex- 
pression of our well-known leading 
In looking over my bees to-day, I | Practical producers upon this subject, 
found them all right, except two colo- | that beginners may know how to de- 
nies se o— my) by vg Soy | cide. 
ra say . ols stick aan aI 3. I cannot believe that cold alone 
strong odor on opening the hive. Do| can produce dysentery. It may cause 


you think there is any danger of it | bees to gorge themselves with honey 
being foul brood ? and would you ad-| or pollen, said honey or pollen pro- 
vise destroying hives, combs, etc. ? If 


you think it foul brood, please tell me | @ucing dysentery, but so general an 

how to prevent it from spreading. I| effect must have one general cause, 

forgot to say there was both honey and | and that surely is not cold, for bees 

polleninthe hive, often die with dysentery in its worst 
J. D. CUNNINGHAM, JR. : ‘ 

Orchard Hill. Ga.. Jan. 9. 1884. form in cellars whose temperature is 

| never below 40°. 


I have had no experience with foul | 4. There is no doubt many persons 


Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich 
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Diseased Bees. 





For the American Bee Journal. | brood whatever, but from studying it 


. . I am ratl ; ini ‘ ] 
Des Moines Ce., Iowa, Convention. | " ut er of the opinion that you 
as | have itin those two colonies. 


|it my case,and I considered it foul | 


| brood, [should burn the both hives | 
;complete at once. It is, however, | 
| ° 
| more than likely that the seeds of the | 
Beans as Secretary pro tem, and then | disease are at present in other colo- 
roy sey to . p. m. t... the yoga | nies, which will develop into the same 
ie first thing in order was to ballo 
for officers for theensuing year, which 
resulted in the election of Geo. 
Bischoff, for President ; W. R. Glan- 
don, for Vice-President; John Nau, 
for Secretary, and A. M. Baldwin for| . 2 GF - : 
Treasurer. A regular printed bee- | 4Piary. Prevention is the vital point 
keepers’ constitution and by-laws was | to study. 
laid before the meeting, which was | a 
amended by changing the membership | Sundry Questions. 
»O 2- no ? >» ‘ 2 | . a 
fe | natasg remem neahig  tnes nog dis-| .2: Do you consider extra prolifieness 
; ae - ©’ | of queens a valuable characteristic ? 
cussions which lasted about two | l ns a val aracteristic ¢ 
hours, and then a committee, which 
consisted of John Nau, Samuel Catlin 
and H. W. Cartwright were appointed 
to meet the officers of the Agricul- 
tural Society and insist on them in} o¢ being stung 
iving liberal premiums on our | years ? - 
industry, at the next annual fair in | ‘ 
Des Moines county. 
It was agreed to meet in regular 
session on the fourth Tuesday in 







































The bee-keepers of Des Moines 
County, Iowa, met according to the 
notice of the committee, and formed 
an organization by appointing John 
Nau as President pro tem, and Elijah 


|coming spring. By that time these 
| will have infected others, and soon it 
is liable to go on all through your 


| above brood frames ? 
| 8. Do you think that cold 
| would produce dysentery ? 


by bees for many 
B. F. 


years I have stated through the Jour- 
: ~ : 1 at | NAL, thé i ot consider prolific- 
April, 1884, at 10 a. m., in R. C. Craw- | MAI th it Idid not consider prolific 
ford’s hall, in Middletown, Iowa. The | ness in the queen, beyond normality, 
society is to be known as the Des) of any special value, because with it 
Moines County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- | jg apt to go qualities of inferiorty, and 
tion. The number of colonies repre- 
sented was 217. JOHN NAU, Sec. |° : 
Middletown, Iowa, Jan. 8, 1884. | invested rests with the queen. 
a ~<a 2. In my judgment, there is no 
gs A meeting of bee-keepers will | claim in the Langstroth patent (now 
be held at the residence of W.Cossens, | expired) of as great value. Mr. Langs- 


ut i . me | 
— aay yy pee ae “rowan troth’s late statement that the Italian 
maameen t of bee seemed to object to the space, 


management of the apiary, are invi- | 
must have arisen from the fact, that 


ted toattend. 
A, W ICHERTS, } when he used the space, he used an 
{ objectionable and improperly con- 
-———--- 


W. COssENs, 
B. HEYEN, 
@@ Letters for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 



































Committee. | 





structed honey board, which they ob- 
| jected to, rather thanthe space. Right 
| here and now I wish to state and have 
it remembered in the future, that I 





























who may receive into their blood the 


: | Virus of bee stings, and into their 
W ere | lungs breathe the same poison, and 


continually throw it off as fast as re- 


| ceived; but there are many who will 
become chronic sufferers from the ef- 
| fects of this poison, and it is my opin- 
|ion that the number will astonish us 
|that will be reported, after the busi- 


|condition as the two mentioned, this | ness has undergone ascore of years 


| more of development in this country. 


| 
| 


alone | , 


4. What is your opinion of the effects 4 
| 








SELECTIONS2F RON 


EP PLE 
OUR LETTERWOX 








2. Of what value is the bee space | packed in Clover Chaff. 


I commenced the honey season of 
8838 with 2 colonies in Langstroth 
ves. On May 281 bought 2 more. 
have 13 colonies wintering well. I 
run one for comb honey, and got from 
it 60 lbs. in one-pound sections; and 2 


1. Several times during the past 10 | for extracted honey. My young col- 


onies gathered enough to winter on. 
I received in all 500 Ibs. I pack in 


clover chaff, and rear my own queens. 


} 
| 


| 


i 





JOHN H. SHELT. 
Napoleon, O., Jan. 14, 1884. 


| because so small a part of the capital | Hill’s Method of Wintering Bees. 


Ican safely say that all would be 
much interested in reading a detailed 
account of the method of wintering, 
practiced by Mr. J. 8S. Hill, of Mount 
Healthy, O., as recommeded by Mr. 
Langstroth. I, therefore, respectfully 
suggest that Mr. Hill’s plan be fully 
described in an early issue of the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL, either by Mr. 
Langstroth or Mr. Hill himself. While 
on this subject allow me to ask some 
experienced bee-keeper whether paper 
has ever been thoroughly tested as an 
absorbent over the bees in winter? I 
should hardly think it suitable to 
place directly next to the bees, but a 
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few thicknesses over a light woolen 
blanket ought to confine much of the 
heat. Newspaper, for instance, is an 
excellent non-conductor, as any one 
can easily demonstrate by placing 
some between blankets of the bed 
during acold night, or using as an 
extra wrap under the overcoat in very 
cold weather, it would not surprise me, 
if weight for weight, newspapers are 
amongst the best non-conductors. 
Now, the question is, will they absorb | 
moisture well enough to use as a| 
covering. W. J. RASIN. 
Jenkintown, Pa., Jan. 7, 1884. 





Poor Season. 

Las spring I had 3 colonies of bees. 
They swarmed ten times, of which I 
saved nine; one flew away,I being} 
away from home. In June, they were 
gathering honey rapidly, and there 
seemed to be a large supply. I antici- 
pated a large amount of surplus honey 
in the fall, but the season changed (in 
July, I think), and became unfavor- 
able, and but little honey was gath- 
ered afterwards. From my best col- 
ony (the first or second swarm) I took 
28 two-pound bexes. This was nearly 
one-half of the whole amount taken 
off. Wm. BRUNDAGE. 

Lodi, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1884. 


Our Nebraska State Convention. 

We certainly had an excellent meet- 
ing. I have attended one North Amer- 
ican and two Northwestern meetings, 
and am pleased to say there was more 
ladies present at our late meeting | 
than I ever saw present at a bee meet- 
ing before. Having been present at 
meetings East, I think I am qualified 
to say that, although Nebraska is one 
among the baby states, she is taking 
long strides close behind, if not ‘neck 
and neck” with her old sisters, in the 
apicuitural pursuit. We enrolled 51 
members, but could not find time to 
take a statistical report. You will also 
see that foul brood, that terrible de- 
stroyer, has encroached upon our ter- 
ritory, and that we are making an at- 
tempt to stamp it out with the power 
of a united effort. 

M. L. TRESTER. 

Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 14, 1884. 


Home Market for Honey. 


I have 184 colonies in the cellar, all 
in fine conditinn at the present. Have 
wintered the bees in the cellar for 
several years, and have never lost a 
colony that had stores enough to last 
the winter through. My cellar is quite 
dry ; keep the temperature as near 40° 
as possible. I can thus winter on 
about 10 lbs. of honey per colony from 
Nov. 1, to May 1, after which date 
stores are consumed quite rapidly, 
thus requiring not less than 30 lbs. of 
honey to carry a colony from antumn 
frost to clover bloom. I use the long 
Shallow frame and work for comb 
honey, which selis readily at 18 cts. 
per lb. I can now sell 100 lbs. as 
readily as I could 10 lbs. 5 years ago, 
when I first offered honey for sale 
about here; and this is the result of 
working up a home market with a 


}atSa.m.: 





good article. I find the 1 lb. sections 





sell the best, also small cans of ex- 
tracted honey. My advice to all is, 
attend to the home market first, if you 
have one ; if not, make one. Although 
I have over 100 acres of good land, I 
can make the bees pay a much larger 
per cent. than land or domestic ani- 
mals. The year 1883 was the poorest 
season for bees and honey I ever saw. 
My cure for dyspepsia is simply this: 
as you finish each meal take a tea- 
spoonful of extracted honey, as you 
leave the table. Try it; I know it is 
a cure. For years I could not eat 
warm biscuit, fat meat, nor vegeta- 
bles, pastries, cooked fruit, nor any 
thing good or rich, but now this mis- 
ery has given place toa good digestion 
by the use of honey as above stated. 
). H. CHAPMAN. 
Cohoctah, Mich., Jan. 15, 1884. 


Extremely Cold. 


We have had unprecedented weather 
for several days. Saturday, Jan. 5, 
was the coldest day we have had for 
several years; it moderated some on 


the 10th, but turned cold on the ee | 


and it still holds. I fear our pets wil] 
suffer. On the 10th some flew out, 
but soon dropped on the snow to rise 
no more. G. W. ASHBY. 
Valley Station, Ky., Jan. 12, 1884. 





The “ Cold Snap” in Kentucky. 


The morning of Jan. 4 was the cold- 
est weather we have had for 20 years. 
The thermometer was 20° below zero 
and 12° below at 8 a. m. on 
Jan. 5. The weather has moderated, 
anda big snow of 8 to 12 inches fell 
yesterday ; then a heavy wind from 
the south, and the snow melted rap- 
idly. Some few bees were out ; all my 
bees answered to roll call ; they are on 
the summer stands snug and dry, with 
quilt and leaves in the upper story, 
and each hive has a sheet of tin on 
the corner, painted, and they are 
water proof. Peaches are all killed in 
the bud; and I fear much danger is 
done by the low temperature to small 
fruits. Prospects for clover are very 
fine, and that is our main crop for 
honey. N. P. ALLEN. 

Smith’s Grove, Ky., Jan. 11, 1884. 


My Report for 1883. 


Commencing with 12 colonies in the 
spring, I increased to 21, and 2 went 
away;I received 20 queens and had 
750 pounds of honey (500 lbs. in comb, 
and 250 lbs. of extracted). I winter on 
the summer stands, mostly in chaff 
hives, with brood chamber full of 
honey. I sell my honey at home for 
20 cts. per Ib. JOHN WITSCHY. 

Morrill, Kans., Jan. 14, 1884. 


Splendid Winter for Bees. 


I took my 60 colonies of bees out of 
the cellar about April 15. I have 
called the roll, and they all answered 
but 4 colonies ; they had gone to their 
happy hunting ground. Forty of the 
rest were strong, and 16 weak. I sold 
the 40 strong ones for $10 each; kept 
the 16 weak ones to commence the 
season’s work. They built up nicely. 
I had the first natural swarm on May 


20; they increased by natural swarm- 
ing to 37, and I got 1,000 pounds of 
comb and extracted honey. We have 
had a splendid fall and winter, so far. 
It has been very cold for a few a 
and a little snow on the ground. My 
bees are allin the cellar, dreaming of 
what a happy time they are going to 
have in “* the sweet by-and-by.”’ 
G. W. STARK. 
Holmesville, Neb., Jan. 9, 1884. 


From the Buckhorn Apiary. 


My bees are doing well—all are 
quiet. Thermometer stands at 85°. 
From my own experience I feel satis- 
fied that I have discovered the cause 
and a cure for dysentery. I send you 
a New Year's present of a pail honey, 
gathered by what some call ** the little 
black imps.”’ What was this honey 
gathered from ? I have had 4,000 lbs. 











of the same during the past season. 
I put my bees in the cellar at differ- 
ent times. *. A. GIBSON. 


| Racine, Wis., Jan. 12, 1884. 
(Thanks for the honey; it has some 

basswood in it, but it is mixed with 

| other bloom; it is very nice and palata- 


| 


| ble.—Ep.] 





Bees Buried in a Clamp. 


On April 19, 1888, I moved from 
| Arcadia to Columbus, Wis., 85 colo- 
nies of bees; a distance of 200 miles; 
sold 11, and started with 74; increased 
| to 99: took off 5.500 lbs. of comb honey 
| finished, all white clover ; 450 lbs. half 
finished ; 150 lbs. of open combs, and 
| 500 lbs. of extracted, making a total 
| of 6,600 lbs. Thirteen colonies weigh- 
|ing less than required on Noy. 1 were 


| killed and their combs stored away. 





I sold 2; put 84 into a clamp and 
buried them. They are wintering 
lfinely. I have sold one half of my 


honey at an average price of 18 cents. 
I have the balance on hand. I use 
the Muth sections, 544x5\% square, 1g 
inches thick, weight 14 Ibs., which 
gives larger surface face than ordinary 
sections, and are more enticing to 
customers. E. A. MORGAN. 
Arcadia, Wis., Jan. 14, 1884. 


Report of a Beginner. 


Last April I bought one colony of 
bees for Italians, but I soon found 
them to be hybrids. My brother gave 
me two colonies of brown bees; we 
transferred them to framesin May. In 
June I sent to two different places for 
Italian queens; I got half a pound of 
bees with the one from Kansas City, 
and let her build up, which she did in 
the best of order. I did what I could 
for them, when cold or rainy, by feed- 
ing them good sugar syrup. Early in 
August we moved them from the 5 
frame hive to9 frames. Asa piece of 
comb was built to theside of the hive, 
in which was eggs and small larva, 
and so many bees wanted to stay, we 
left them; they built 8 queen cells 
from which we saved 3 queens, divided 
the bees with them and let them do 
the best they could, after giving them 
some frames of sealed honey. I did 
not get the queen from Georgia until 
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the 12th day after she was started, 
being delayed on account of the flood. 
On July 4, I put her with a few black 
bees ; it did not seem much over a 


month until the hive was full of beau- 
tiful Italians, and there were no blacks 


to be seen. I love my bees, although 
they sting me some. I obtained 77 lbs. 
of honey in 1 lb. sections. I was late 
starting with the bees, and there was 
no fall honey. I have 13 colonies, and 
I think they are well provided with 
good honey. I left them on the sum- 
mer stands, protected with straw and 
chaff cushions. To-day the bees are 
out; some yom on the snow, but 
rose again, as there isno wind. This 
is the first flight they have had since 
Dec. 21. Mrs. KATE FISHER. 
Stewartville, Mo., Jan. 12, 1884. 








Foundation with Natural Cells. 


My 44 colonies are all alive to-day, 
taking a flightin the open air, having 
a good time. I used 75 pouhds of flat- 
bottom foundation, last year, and if 
there was an old comb in the hive, 
the queen would lay in the old comb 
and fot touch the foundation, unless 
forced to useit. It appears that there 
is no place for the eggs. I found the 
eggs at one side of the cell, not in the 
centre; in concave-boitom, the egg 
would be in the centre of the cell, 
showing me it was not natural, and 
the queens did not like it. 

H. RIcHEyY. 

Sing Sing, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1884. 





Diphtheria—Death—Hygiene. 


It was with no little pleasure that I 
read Mr. Pringle’s letter under the 
above caption on page 23 of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Mr. Pringle stands square 
on his feet, and on solid ground, as I 
well know by experience in my own 
family. As many enquiring ones do 
not know where to look for aid in 
their extremity, I would suggest that 
Mr. P. make alist of books that he 
would recommend, and that our 
worthy editor keep these books for 
sale to those who may need them. 

E. M. HAYHURsT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14, 1884. 


[We will do so, with pleasure.—Eb. | 





The Season in Arkansas. 


The season of 1883 I will call an or- 
dinary good one. Colonies in two- 
story twenty-frame Langstroth hives 
have given from 75 to 100 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey ; those in box hives 25 
to 30lbs. The fall of 1883 was fair. 
We only had cold snaps on Nov. 17 
and 18, but on Jan. 2 it turned cold, 
and on the 6th and 7th we had snow 
for three days ; at daybreak the ther- 
mometer was at zero. To-day, at day- 
break, it was 12°; at noon, 45°, with a 
few bees do My bees are in one 
and two-story hives, and in good con- 
dition. Those having upward venti- 
lation are very quiet and dry; those 
having no upward ventilation area 
little frosty. The honey market is 
poor ; business dull; no trade ; cause, 
the failure of the cotton crop and 
drought. FRANK THIAVILLE. 


Pollen and Brood Rearing. 


In an article by G. M. Doolittle 
(page 606 of the ber JOURNAL for 
1883), it would appear that old bees 
will not eat pollen when not rearing 
brood. I think my experience proves 
the opposite. One colony starved this 
winter which I neglected to give pro- 
vision enough in the fall. he bees 
appeared to be in good condition 
otherwise, but not a _ of hone 
or pollen could I find in the hive. 
found one celi in the centre of a comb 
which was capped, this being the only 
sign of brood. There were no pains 
taken to exclude pollen from this hive 
in the fall. I like to read the BEE 
JOURNAL very much, and cannot do 
without it. W. FISHER. 
Hamler, O., Jan. 16, 1884. 





A Real Winter. 


I = 17 colonies in winter quarters 
on Novy. 1, on summer stands, a la 
Heddon. They had a flight on Nov. 
24;since that time we have had a 
winter. On Jan. 5and 6 it was 20° 
below zero ; to-day my bees are flying 
some ; itis 45°. I looked at some col- 
onies, and they are all right yet. The 
last two weeks have been the coldest 
that I ever knew, in the last 20 years, 
in this section of the State. 

J. W. STURWOLD. 

Haymond, Ind., Jan. 14, 1884. 


Bees Alive and Well. 


I am alive and well, and so are my 
70 colonies of bees; they passed 
through the blizzard all right, without 
loss. They had a grand flight on Sun- 
day, Jan. I3. JAMES RONIAN. 

Villisea, Iowa, Jan. 15, 1884. 


No Winter Loss or Spring Dwindling 


Bees are wintering well ; mine took 
the first flight of 1884 vesterday, and 
all look bright and in the best condi- 
tion. They are left out-of-doors, 
packed in chaff. I have packed them 
this way for four winters without the 
loss of a single colony, and they never 
spring dwindle. J. G. NORTON. 

Macomb, Ill., Jan. 14, 1884. 





Bees Packed in Leaves. 


We have just survived a very cold 
spell of weather, 30° to 37° below zero; 
but, to-day, was quite mild, so much 
so that the most of my bees were fly- 
ing some, and but few were left on the 
snow. My bees are packed in leaves 
on the summer stands, and really look 
comfortable. The honey flow stopped, 
last season, about the last week in 
July. I started with 105 colonies in 
the spring ; increased to 133, and got 
about 300 gallons of extracted and 
3,000 lbs. of comb honey, and 100 lbs. 
of wax for my season’s crop. Not so 
bad for a side show. I have not had 
time to attend to the selling of honey, 
as I have wished. I have now sold 
some over $300 worth, principally in 
the stores in wholesale lots, but have 
to sell from 12% to 15 cents per pound. 
I would promise you great results in 


ing and the disposing of honey at fair 
rices. It seems thatextracted honey 
nds but little demand, this season. 
I cannot see why honey is so little 
used as food when it can be bought at 
1246 to 20 cents per pound, when butter 
brings from 25 to 35 cents per pound, 
and adulterated syrups 85 cents per 
a. Considering the advantages of 
10ney for food and medicine, it is by 
far the cheapest —— now sold in the 





market. 1.8. HACKMAN. 
Peru, Ill., Jan. 13, 1884. 
A “ Bee Story.” 


A neighbor of mine, in the fall of 
1882, put a colony of bees in his 
kitchen chamber, to winter them, the 
boards of the floor are loosely laid, and 
consequently a high temperature was 
maintained where the bees were. A 
considerable quantity of —_ sugar 
was stored in the chamber. he bees 
worked on the sugar most of the win- 
ter, increased very fast, and on Feb. 
22, a fine swarm came out which was 
hived, and when the bees were moved 
to the summer stand,in April, the 
old colony was very strong, the swarm 
had builta large quantity of comb, 
and had about 15 lbs. of honey. How 
is that for ‘* winter dairying ?” 
H. H. McNett. 
Carpenter, Pa., Jan. 14, 1884. 





The Dowagiac, Mich., Times, of Jan. 
9, contains this report of Mr. Shirley’s 
apiary : 

W.H. Shirley, the Glenwood apiar- 
ist, has put into winter quaeters 167 
colonies of bees, all of which he thinks 
are in safe condition for wintering 
successfully. His honey crop last year 
was a good one, as he has already sold 
1,800 pounds of extracted honey, and 
his comb honey aggregated 5,000 lbs. 
Mr. Shirley is a close student of Mr. 
Heddon’s system of bee-keeping, and 
his business ability and mee en- 
ables him to carry it out successfully. 
He is a gentleman with whom itisa 
pleasure to deal ; and he is destined to 
take a front rank with the honey pro- 
ducers of the State. 





—_- 


Local Convention Directory. 





1884, 


Jan. 28.—Bee-Keepers’ meeting at Monee, Ills. 
A. Wicherts, W,Cossens, B. Heyen, Com. 


March 5.—N. E. Michigan, at Lapeer, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Mar. 29.—Union Association, at Dexter, lowa. 
M. E. Darby, Sec., Dexter, Lowa. 


April 18.—lowa Central, at Winterset, Iowa. 
J. E. Pryor, Sec. 


April 22.—Des Moines Co., at Middleton, Iowa. 
John Nau, Sec. 


Oct. 11, 12.—Northern Mich., at Alma, Mich. 
F. A. Paimer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 


Dec. 10, 11.—Michigan State, at Lansing. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


Time and place of Meeting. 


t@ In order to have this table complete, Secre 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EbD. 


@@ We now club the British Bee 
Journal and our Weekly for $3.50. See 











Forrest City, Ark., Jan. 10, 1884. 


bee-keeping only for two obstacles in 
the way, these are, successful winter- 





| change in prices on first page. 
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Special Dlotices. 





Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may be sent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within two weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 











tion is paid to the end of the month | 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This | 
gives a continual statement of account. | 


So 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A pamphlet of 16 pages giving books, a tested Italian queen, by mail. | = 


Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds | 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 
We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; | 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


a ae 


g@ We can supply photographs of 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the Baron of 





Berlepsch, or Dzierzon, at 25 cts. each. 


Our Nw List of Prmiums. 


Getting up Clubs for 1884. 


To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture and help 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 
offer the following premiums for 
getting up clubs: 

While no subscription to the BEE 
JOURNAL Will be taken for less than 
the regular advertised prices (viz.: 
Weekly, $2.00; Monthly, $1.00),—any 
one getting up a club of two copies, 
or more, may select from ‘** OUR Book 
List” anything therein named, to 
the amount of 15 cents for every dollar 
they send direct to this office, to pay them 
for the trouble of getting up the club; 
and these books will besent, postpaid, 
to any address desired. 


For a club of 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly 
and $6.00, we will make an additional 
present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound 
in cloth, containing 320 pages. 


For a club of 5 Weekly or 10 
Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,) 
with $10, we will,in addition to the 
15 per cent, present a copy of the 
AMERICAN “POPULAR” DICTIONARY, 
comprising every word in the English 
language that enters into speech or 
writing; it contains 32,000 words and 


phrases,670 illustrations and 512 pages; 


it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, to any address 
desired. 


For a club of $20, for 10 Weeklies, or 
an equivalent in Monthlies, we will 
present, besides the 15 per cent. in 


postpaid. 


Subscriptions for twoor more years 
for one person, will count the same 
as each year for a different person. 


For a club of 100 Weekly (or its 
equivalent in Monthlies), with $200, 
we will send a Magnificent Organ 
worth $150. See description on page 
614 of the Weekly for Nov. 28, 1883. 


——________» < —» + <.______ 


Gg Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
gure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 


@@ For $2.75 we will supply the 
Weekly Ber JOURNAL one year, and 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 
paper covers ; or in cloth for $3.00. 





The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 

For 50 colonies (120 pages) 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


—————--+ ~ ~— eo ~~ 


@@ When writing to this office on 
business, our correspondents should 
not write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper, unless it can 
be torn apart without interfering with 
either portion of the letter. The edi- 
torial and business departments are 
separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 


+. ee + 


Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 


———_ _. -—» e . _—____ 


g@ We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if nbtified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 








<7 | 


| Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free te any per- 
|son. Any one intending to getupa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


ee 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid te 
anyaddress for ten cents. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 
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« All money orders from foreign 
countries, should be made payable at 
Chicago, as the *‘ Madison Street Sta- 
tion’ is not an International office. 
ilo 

@@ Our friends will find this the 
season for securing subscriptions. We 
ofter the premiums and they can easily 
secure them. 





—ie 

@& In ate to many correspondents 
let us say that we take any kind of 
postage stamps at their face value— 
including the 3 cent Silver 
should never be sent by mail, as it en- 
dangers the loss of the letter either 


ones. 


envelope and is lost in that way. 


-_-——~—-- «+ 


a= A correspondent asks if any one 


JOURNAL, among the books given as 
Premiums for getting subscribers; we 


) 


reply, yes, any book or binder we keey 
get up clubs. 


-_-——e + « 


@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra 


ee 


@ As the reading season has come 
with the long winter evenings, it is 


on Bee-keeping. When renewing 
your subscriptions will bea good time 
to get a supply of such literature. See 


JOURNAL, on the first page of this 
paper. 


ee 


which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 ‘odiad 100. 
owe | 

gs It must be understood that, 
should an advertiser desire to cance] | 
an unexpired contract, 
only by paying regular rates for the 
number of insertions his advertise 
ment has had. 


_<_—~—_ + = 


> To give away a copy of **‘ Honey 
as Food and Medicine” to every one w ho | 
buys a package of honey, will sell almost | 
any quantity of it. 


i 
THIS PAPER wes. P'toweil & 


Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made fer 
itin NEW YO 


ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal! for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
¢han 5S0c. THOY AS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 











for sale may be selected by those who | 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on | 





by thieves, or else breaks through the | 


just the time to read the various books | 


our club rate on Books with the BEE | 
| How to Eat it, 


he can do so} 





=|Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
Apply to _c. F. MUTSH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CEINCINNATI, O. 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


A NEW HIVE. 


Arranged for continuous combs and continuous 
passage-ways. Wi!l be found a pleasure to work 
with, and can be easily #nd rapidiy managed. For 
comb honey it is without a rival, and as an inven- 
tion, is second only to that of movuble brood 
frames. 


Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction. 


SEND'FOR PRICE LIST AND CIRCULAR. 
Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
44Atf NEW PHILADELPHIA, O 





‘To Flower Lovers! 


may select a Binder for the BEE. 


We will send, for 50 cts., as asample of our stock 
to the patrons of the BEE JOURNAL, on mention of 
the fact, 1 worth of Plants—our selection, and 
lilustrated Catalogue f@r 14s4. 

F. E. BASSETT & BRO., Florists, 
2B4t ASHTABULA, OHIO. 
W ANTE D—2, 000 Ibs. of extracted White ¢ lover 

Honey, in lots of 1,000 lbs. and upwards. Par- 
ties will please send -ampies of honey. State 
quantity and aT i price, delivered. Terms, “cash 
4 delivery. JAS. RUTHERFORD, 106 E. ‘Ferry 

, Buffulo, N. & A2t 


DR. FOOTE’S | 


HAND BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTS AND READY RECIPES. 


Is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information of the Utmust Im- 
portance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
habits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


It Costs ontvy TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mall, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 


Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
lLungs & Lung Diseases, 
liow to Avoid them, 
Clothing—what to Wear, 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 


What to Eat, 


Things to Do, 
Things to Avoid, 
Perils of Summer, 
How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 
Ventilation How to Avoid them, 
Influence of Plants, Exercise, 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth, 
Superfiuous Hair, After- Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria: Affections, 
edness, Croup—to Prevent 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 
| Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chiliblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns, Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhcea, Diphthera, Dys 
entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Kar Ache, Fe 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives, 
Hoarsness, Itching, Intlamed Brea 


Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples, Sore Throat, Sunstroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, |oothache, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 


Price only 245 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
#25 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 

W S ‘ sain in poverty. We offer a 

great chance to make money. 
We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. Any one 
can do the work properly from the first start. The 
business will pay more than ten times ordinary 
wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. No one 
who engages fails to make money rapidly. You 
can devote your whole time to the work, or only 
your spare moments. Full information and all 


that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & Co., 
Portland, Maine. Aly 


people are always on the look- 
out for chances to increase 
their earnings, and in time be- 
come wealthy; those who do 
mprove their opportunities re- 


ons, | 


sts, lvy Poison- | 
| ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, | 


Uicers, Warts, | 


THE AMERICAN 


POPULAR DICTIONARY, 


CONTAINING 


EVERY USEFUL WORD IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 
With its Cerrect Spelling, Proper Pro- 
nuncliation, and True Meaning. 








ALSO, A VAST AMOUNT O}F 


ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY INFORMATION 
UPON 
Science, Mythology, Biography, American History, 
Constitutions, Laws, Growth of Cities, Colleges, 

Army and Navy, Rate of Mortality, Land 

Titles, Insolvent and Assignment Laws, Debts, Rates 
of Interest, and other Useful Knowledge, 

BEING A PERFECT LIBRARY OF REFERBPNCE 


IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 
512 pages ; Cloth ; Gilt; Illustrated. 


This Dictionary is our Premium for¥a 
Club of 5 subscribers to the Weekly (or its 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to 
other Books selected from our Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.50; all by mail, postpaid. 
coh: an make great pay ali the time they 

work, with absolute certainty, wri'e for 


See = HALLETT & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price- nae. 

szABttE J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 

$ 2: work for us. Now is the time. 
You can work in spare time, or give 


| your whole time to the business. No other busi- 
ness will pay you nearly as well. No one can fail 
|} to make enormous pay, by engaging at once. 
Costly outfit and terms free. Money made fast, 
easily and honorably. Address TRUE & Ca., 
Aug usta, . Maine. ly 


aweek at home. $5.00 outfit 
sbsolutely sure. No risk. Capital not re- 
quired. Reader, if you want business at 
which persons of either sex, young or old, 


free. Pay 








A week made at home by the in- 
dustrious. Best business now be- 
fore the public. Capital not needed 
We will start you. Men, women, 
boys and girls wanted everywhere 


Send +i six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will he ip youto 
more money right away than 

| g anything else ty i this world. All 

of either sex,succeed from first 

hour, The broad road to fortune opens before the 

workers, absolutely sure. At o1.ce address, TRUE 
& Co., Augusta, Maine. 4Aly 


WooD CUTS 


Made to order, of any Subject, 


in exchange for Apiaritan Supplies. Reference, 
editor of this paper. Address, 


H, L. PENFIELD, 


HUNNEWELL, Shelby Co. MO. 
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Bingham Smoker, 


Please bear in mind that our 
patents cover all the bellows bee 
smokers that will burn sound wood. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


Given’s FoundationPress. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms thatthe PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and igsures 
etraight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 











the bees. Send for Circular and sampl¢s. 
D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 
HOOPESTON, LLL. 


1ABtt 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 








The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder 


For Monthly Bee Journal.............. 50c. 
For Weekly Bee Journal..............- W5e. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


RES E fit free. No risk. Everything 

new. Capital not required. We 
will furnish you everything. Many are making 
fortunes. Ladies make as much as men, and boys 
and girls make great pay. Reader, if you want 
business at which you can make great pay all the 
time, write for particulars t). H. HALLETT S Co 
Portiand, Maine. Aly 


not, life is sweeping by, go and 
dare before you die, something 
mighty and sublime, leave be 
hind to conquer time.” $66 a 
week in your own town. $5 out- 





CIRO NI IC DI SEASES C URED. 

















New paths marked out by that 
most popular book on MEDICAL, 
SoctaL and SexvaL Science, 
PuLaIn Home Tax and Mrpican 
Common Sense. Nearly 1000 
pages and 200 illustrations, 
treating of the human body in 
health and disease, by DIR. E. 
B.FOOTE, of New York 
Citys; Price, $1.50, © Over 
500,000 of his books have been 
sold in theUnited States, England, 
Germany and Australia. An Edin- 
borough physician, retired after 
fifiy years practice, writes: ** Your 
work is priceiesstin value, and cal- 
culoted to regenerate society.” A 
16-page contents table of Plain 
Home Talk, a éopy of Ir. Foote’s 
Health M« mnthly , anda 100- page 
pamphlet of ** Evidences” of the 
curability of all Chronic Diseases 
of whatever part, sent for 3 cents, 
DR. FOOTE’S Hand- 
Book of Health Hlints 
and Ready Receipts gives 
128 poges of advice about dai ly 
habits in all seasons, and recipes 
or cure of common a'lments— 
% valuable reference book for 

‘very family. By mail, 2 

‘ents. LiperaL Discount TO 
AGENTS. 


2 Murray Hill Publishing Co., “ 
129 East 28th Street, New York City. 

















Sweet Clover 


$3 


Prices :—25 cents per Ib., 25 per 
peck, (15 lbs.,) and $12.00 per bushel, 
(60 lbs.) When ordered by mail, add 
18 cents per lb. for postage. 


of Sweet Clover Seed, I will make 


Special Discount of 20 per cent. 


from the above prices, 


a 


on all orders 
received during the month of 


JANUARY. 


Now is an excellent time to make 
your purchases to advantage. 


Sow it in the FALL, WINTER or 
SPRING—a great many sow it broad- 
cast on the snow—alone, or with field 
grain or grass; six pounds to the acre. 
It will do well in field or lane, on_bill- 
side or in valley,on uplands or soil 
subject to overflow. It is perfectly 
hardy, standing drouth admirably, 
and flourishing well during rainy sea- 
sons. The honey is the best. As it 
does not bloom till the second season, 
it will do no harm if grazed by cattle 
the first season. It is excellent for 

yaste places and commons. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, II). 


AGENT 


wanted for The Lives of all the 
Presidents of the U. 8. The 
largest, handsomest best book 
ever sold for less than twice 


our price. The fastest selling 

book in America. Immense 

profits to agents. All intelligent — want it. 
Any one can become a successful agent. Terms 





free. HALLETT Book Co., Portland, Maine. 


Decker Bros., 
Haines Bros., 
Mathushek, 


Story & Camp. 


® Territory 
given. 


Having purchased a large quantity 


STORY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


|ANOS » ORGANS 


Estey, 
Story & Camp. 
The largest exclusively 


Piano and Organ house 
on the Continent. 


Agents Wanted. 2zotestion 


guaranteed, 
Catalogues free to any address. 


impson & Co., 


Write for our prices before buying else- 
where. 


_ STORY & ¢ & CAMP, 


& 190 State Street, 
CHICAGO. 


203 N. Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


The Bee Keepers’ Handy Book 


216 pages, bound in cloth, by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.00 per copy. Send for prospectus and our 
special Circulars describing three new and useful 
articies for the apiary. 


47Atf HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 
for the working class. Send 10 cents 
for postage, and we will mail you free, 
a royal, valuable box of sample goods 
that will put you in the way of making 
more money in a few days, than you 
ever thought poasibleatany business. 
Capital not required. Wewil! start you. You can 
| work a!) the time orin spare time only. The work 
is universally adapted to both sexes, young and 
|} old. You can easily earn from 50 centsto #5every 
evening. That all who want work may test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; tO all 
who are not wel) satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for 
the trouble of writing us. Full particulars. direc- 
tions, etc., sent free. Fortunes will be made by 
| those who give their whole time to the work. Great 
| Success absolutely sure. Don’t delay. Start now. 
| Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 
| 4Aly 
A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
| and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each,a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 


the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


GS ELENGRAV INGS 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J. E-ENDALL, M. D. 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FLAT - BOTTOM 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples frea 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sule Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N, ¥. 


DNM: | 


LLS.10incu $ 15.00 
=e W.C.PELH AM : 








MAYSVILLE. KY 


_STAI a 


For Bees, Queens, 
Honey, Foundation, Hives, Sections, and all Apiar- 
ian Implements, send for Circular to 


FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
1ABly Lock box 995. Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ills. 
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My New Langstroth Hive. 

Thanking you for past years’ patronage, 
I solicit what I may justly merit for the 
coming season. Iam led to believe that 
the goods I offer, and my ways of doing 
business, give at least an average satisfac- 
tion, from the fact that my trade has more 
than doubled every year since I have dealt 
in supplies, and that nearly all of my for- 
mer customers are customers still. True, 
we have had complaints, but we have more 
than 50 testimonials of best satisfaction, 
to every one such complaint. 

I believe my Hive is growing in popular- 
ity, toa much greater degree, than is the 
business of bee-keeping. I am_now pre- 
at to furnish these hives made up, and 

n the flat, at very reasonable prices. 

Given Comb Foundation, after having 
been thoroughly tested by many of our 
most experienced, most successful and 
most extensive bee-keepers, now stands, 
at least, second to none. I have on hand 
a large and choice stock of pure, domestic 
wax, together with improved facilities for 
making an article of that Foundation ex- 
celled by none. 

Up to this date, Jan. 1,1 have not been able to 
make any contract for any first-class Sections, and 
I neither use or sell any others. If I offer you any 


for 1884, you will see notice here. I have about 
10,000 5x6x2 to spare now. 


BEES. 


We now have in winter quarters, in first-class 
condition, 350 colonies of bees, of our new strain, 
and of pure Italian blood. As most of you are 
aware, for six yous past [have taken pains to 
breed my stock for markings of character, or qual- 
ities, rather than color, using as a base, the leather 
colored Italian and brown German bees. 

On reading my Circular, you will find some testi- 
monials from practical bee-keepers (a few saved 
from many received), that will give you an idea of 
how well I have succeeded. Our hives and combs 
are in good condition, and our bees have always 
been free from foul brood. I shall endeavor to 
send out a first-class line of Full Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei and Bees by the pound. Parties wishing to 
start an apiary, or purchase on a lurge scale, as 
well as those who wish the choicest of my stock to 
breed from, may do well to correspond with me. 

Among the goods we have to offer, are Standard 
Langstroth and American Frames in the fiat, a 
complete line of Bingham Smokers and Honey 
Knives, Excelsior Honey Extractors, Wax Ex- 
tractors, Plated Wire, for wiring frames, our new 
style Nucleus Hives, both made up and in the fiat, 

Veils, Sample Shipping Crates, Comb Founda- 
tion Fasteners, Surplus Honey Registers, our three 
styles of Bee Feeders (for which I have numerous 
testimonials), and various parts of our Hive. 


STUDENTS OF BEE-CULTURE. 


Those who may wish to spend six months in the 
theory and practice of Apiculture, may do them- 
selves a service by writing for terms for 1884. 

I send out CIRCULARS to those who solicit 
them. only, and when ordering, will you please be 
sure to state whether or not you have my Circular 
of 1883. I believe we have no patent on anything 
we eene, use, or sell, except Bingham smoker and 


e. 

As in the past, we shall do our best to satisfy the 
reasonable, and deal out exact justice to ali. Ad- 
dress all orders and communications to 


JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 





HONEY 


I buy and sell Honey for Cash only. AsIdo no 
Commission business, I will not accept shipments 
without previous correspondence. 





IL.LINoOors. 


CHICAGO, 


EE-KEEPERSY SU PPLIE 
INCLUDING SECTIONS FOR COME HONEY, SMOKERS, VEILS, GLOVES, 9 
Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honey Plants, etc., 
923 WEST MADISON STREET, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





BEESWAX. 


I pay 26c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and at the same time producethe most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 


Appreciative Notices. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 

Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 

Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, O. 

Carefully prepared fer beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 

New and valuable, ard embellished with 108 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 

Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.- Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.-—Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

It comprises all that is y fors ful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
—Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
acomplete resume of the natura! history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it for the marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of deliciousand 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 

repare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 





PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozenor Hundred. 





